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QUESTION-BOX 
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Will  enamelware  stand  high  heat  in  cooking?  : 
Cast-iron  for  cast-aluminum? 
How  avoid  shrinkage  and  stretching  in 
cleaning  clothes? 


ANSWERS  FROM 

scientists  at  State 
agricultural  experi- 
ment stations 
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Among  the  letters  in  the  mailbag  this  week  are  two  that  show  how  the 
war  is  affecting  kettles  and  pans  for  the  home  kitchen. 

One  letter  this  week  says:   "The  store  in  our  little  town  has  very  few 
aluminum  kettles  left  for  sale  and  doesn't  expect  more  for  perhaps  a  year  or 
longer.    But  it  has  plenty  of  enamelware.    I  have  always  "believed  that  enamel- 
ware  will  crack  and  chip  off  with  much  heat.    Will  you  tell  me  if  an  enamel-ware 
kettle  would  be  safe  to  use  for  cooking  that  requires  high  heat  such  as  deep- 
fat  frying  and  making  caramel  from  sugar?" 

The  answer  comes  from  Arnold  Baragar  of  the  i^e'Taska  Experiment  Station 
who  has  recently  studied  different  metals  in  cooking  J-tensilSe    Ee  reports 
that  the  process  of  enameling  nowadays  is  done  much  better  than  it  once  was, 
so  enamelware  stands  up  better  under  high  heat,  provided  it  does  not  get  hard 
knocks  that  cause  it  to  chip.     In  fact,  Mr.  Baragar  finds  that  enamelware  lasts 
about  as  long  as  aluminum  if  it  has  reasonably  careful  handling.  Enamelware 
does  check  in  the  course  of  time.    Tiny  cracks  appear  in  the  surface  of  the 
enamel,  but  these  do  no  harm  as  long  as  the  enamel  does  not  flake  off. 

Now  here's  the  second  question — this  one  about  frying  pans,  A  housewife 
asks:   "Does  a  cast-iron  skillet  do  as  good  a  job  of  frying  es  a  cast-aluminum 
skillet?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  also  comes  from  Mr*  Baragar  of  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station.    He  says;   Cast-aluminum  should  be  classed  ahead  of  cast-iron 
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for  two  reasons.    It  heats  more  evenly  so  is  less  likely  to  cause  food  to  scorch 
and  burn  in  spots.    And  aluminum  is  lighter  and  easier  to  handle  than  iron*  But 
nowadays  when  you  have  to  replace  aluminum  with  some  other  material,  cast-iron 
is  a  good  choice  for  a  general  all-purpose  skillet.    The  new  cast-iron  pans  donH 
need  conditioning  with  grease  before  you  can  cook  in  them  as  the  old-fashioned 
iron  pans  did.    Keep  cast-iron  from  rust  or  from  the  excessive  heat  that  may 
cause  cracking  and  it  will  last  indefinitely. 

From  kitchen  utensils  let's  turn  to  a  question  about  clothes.    Here's  a 
letter  that  says:  "How  that  the  war  is  on,  I  am  trying  to  buy  clothes  for  my 
family  that  will  wear  long  and  well.     I  am  trying  to  choose  clothes  and  material 
to  make    clothes  that  are  durable  and  also  easy  to  clean  and  care  for.    In  the 
past  I  have  had  trouble  with  dresses  and  suits  that  have  shrunk  or  stretched  in 
dry  cleaning.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  how  to  buy  clothes  that  won't  suffer  this 
way . " 

An  answer  to  this  letter  comes  from  texti_e  scientists  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station  who  have  made  a  recent  study  on  fabrics  and  dry  cleaning.  They 
say:  More  than  any  other  one  factror,  the  weave  of  a  piece  of  cloth  is  important 
in  determining  whether  or  not  it  will  shrink.    Practically  any  weave  in  wool  will 
shrink  some  unless  the  wool  fabric  has  been  correctly  preshrunk  before  it  is  made 
up  into  clothing.  (So  before  you  buy  wool  clothes  at'  the  store,  find  out  if  it 
has  been  sponged  and  shrunk.    And  before  you  buy  readty-made  clothes,  ask  if 
there  is  a  guarantee  against  shrinkage  in  cleaning.) 

Knitted  fabrics  are  more  likely  to  shrink  or  stretch  in  cleaning  than 
woven  fabrics.    The  cleaner  always  expects  to  "block"  knitted  garments  back 
into  shape  after  cleaning,  but  sometimes  these  garments  are  made  so  that  they 
lose  their  shape  and  can't  be  restored  by  blocking. 
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The  Pennsylvania  scientists  found  that  fabrics  of  a  crepe  weave  are 
some  of  the  worst  for  both  shrinking  and  stretching.    A  crepe  garment  is  very 
likely  to  shrink  if  the  manufacturer  stretched  the  crspe  cloth  too  much  when 
he  finished  it  to  make  it  go  farther.    On  the  other  hand,  the  garment  is  likely 
to  stretch    if  the  cloth  wasn't  stretched  enough  in  finishing — if  the  manufact- 
urer did  not  stretch  it  "because  he  wanted  to  give  it  a  heavy  crepe  effect. 
Another  reason  why  crepe  may  stretch  in  cleaning  is  that  filling  used  in  the 
cloth  to  give  it  body  may  dissolve  in  the  cleaning  fluid.     The  cloth  becomes 
loose  and  stretchy  when  the  filling  comes  out. 

Next  to  crepe  weaves  velvets  are  most  likely  to  shrink  in  cleaning,  the 
Pennsylvania  study  showed.     That  is  because  cleaners  have  to  use  steam  on 
velvet  to  restore  crushed  spots. 

The  cut  of  a  garment  as  well  as  the  weave  may  cause  shrinkage  or 
stretching  in  cleaning.    Bias-cut  garments  often  lose  their  shape  during 
wear  or  cleaning.     Cloth  with  a  very  firm  weave  isn't  so  likely  to  give 
trouble  when  it  is  cut  on  the  bias.    Eut  a  loose  weave  tha't  allows  threads  to 
shift  very  often  changes  shape.    All  too  often  bias-cut- skirts  shrink  in  one 
direction  during  cleaning  and  come  out  with  an  uneven  or  an    up-and-down  hem- 
line . 

So  in  buying  clothes  or  yard-goods  for  long  service,  here  are  a  few 
points  to  remember  from  the  Pennsylvania  study:  First,  be  sure  all  wool  fabrics 
are  preshrunk;  second,  choose  any  knitted  or  crepe  material  with  great  care;  the: 
third;  remember  that  velvets  must  be  steamed  in  cleaning  so  are  in  danger  of 
shrinking;  and  forth,  be  sure  the  fabric  has  a  very  firm  wea-ve  if  you  buy  a 
garment  cut  on  the  bias. 

That's  all  the  questions  for  this  week.  More  next  Tuesday, 


